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Our two friends having an immeasurable stock ^of patience,
tried every means of undoing this delusion, of getting round this
obstinate self-will. They spared neither arguments nor flatteries;
and at last they reached their object, being aided not a little by
the good example of Wilhelm. By him they were requested t9
sit down in the remotest corners of the house; and every time they
did not hear him perfectly, to rap on the bench with a key. He
articulated well, spoke out in a measured manner, raised his tones
gradually, and did not overcry himself in the most vehement pass-
ages. The rapping of the key was heard less and less every
new rehearsal: by and by the rest submitted to the same opera-
tion ; and at last it seemed rational to hope, that the piece would
be heard by every one in all the nooks of the house.

From this example, we may see how desirous people are to
reach their object in their own way; what need there often is of
enforcing on them truths which are self-evident; and how difficult
it may be to reduce the man, who aims at effecting something,
to admit the primary conditions under which alone his enterprise
is possible.

CHAPTER IX*

THE necessary preparations for scenery and dresses, and
whatever else was requisite, were now proceeding. In regard to
certain scenes and passages, our friend had whims of his own,
which Serb humoured, partly in consideration of their bargain,
partly from conviction, and because he hoped by these civilities
to gain "Wilhelm, and to lead him according to his own purposes
the more implicitly in time to come.

Thus, for example, the King and Queen were, at the first
audience, to appear sitting on the throne, with the courtiers at
the sides, and Hamlet standing undistinguished in the crowd.
"Hamlet," said he, "must keep himself quiet; his sable dress
will sufficiently point him out. He should rather shun remark
than seek it. Not till the audience is ended, and the King
speaks with "him as with a son, should he advance, and allow
the scene to take its course."

A formidable obstacle still remained, in regard to the two
pictures, which Hamlet so passionately refers to in the scene with
his mother. "We ought," said Wilhelm, "to have both of them
visible, at fall length, in the bottom of the chamber, near the